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SUBURBAN MIGRATION 


| gi gets from the 1960 census show a sharply acceler- 
ated population flow—out from the cities and in from 
small towns and rural areas—to the suburbs that girdle 
America’s great metropolises. Collectively, the nation’s 
suburbs grew in the past decade six times faster than their 
parent cities and accounted for nearly two-thirds of the 
total population increase.! The movement to the suburbs, 
which has been going on for more than half a century, may 
be described as one of the great social revolutions of mod- 
ern times. Now almost a “flight to the suburbs,” it is 
creating serious problems alike for the cities which are 
losing population and tax revenue and for the towns which 
are gaining new residents more rapidly than they can ex- 
pand public facilities to meet their needs. 


FACTORS PROMOTING SUBURBAN GROWTH SINCE 1900 


Many factors have combined to promote migration to the 
suburbs. Innovations in transportation, first 


the street 
car and then the automobile, were fundamental to the 
movement. They made it possible for persons who worked 
in the city to live outside in places off the railroad com- 
muter lines to which most suburbanites had previously 
been tied. More recently, the suburban trend has been en- 
couraged by housing shortages in large cities, by the desire 
of families with children to get out of congested districts 
into homes of their own in pleasanter and more spacious 
surroundings, and by “the tradition of restlessness nour- 
ished and intensified by the depression and the war pros- 
perity.”2 The trend has been encouraged also, or facili- 
tated, by mushrooming real estate developments that have 
put a multitude of new houses on the market at a wide 
range of prices, and by the ready availability of facilities 


1A suburb technically is a community 


within a metropolitan area but beyond the 
limits of the area’s central city. The 


Census Bureau defines 
area as a county or group of contiguous counties 
50,000 or more inhabitants 


2 Robert C. Wood, Suburbia 


a standard metropolitan 
containing at least one city of 
The United States has 189 metropolitan areas. 


Its People and Their Politica (1959), p. 65. 
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for financing purchases by a small down payment with 
liquidation of the balance through monthly payments over 
a long period of years. 


New York, Philadelphia, and Boston began to take on 
metropolitan aspects at least 100 years ago.’ By 1900 there 
were numerous middle-class settlements on the fringes of 
large cities. The prosperity of the 1920s gave new impetus 
to suburban development. Increased value of urban prop- 
erty enabled many persons to sell city residences at a profit 
and move to more commodious quarters in the suburbs. 
Subdivision developers got into stride by adopting mass 
production techniques and appealing to prospective home 
purchasers at lower income levels. Outstanding mortgage 
loans exceeded $5 billion in every year from 1926 through 
1929—a volume they were not to reach again until after 
World War II. The suburban population around the 17 
largest cities increased almost 40 per cent in the 1920-30 
decade, while the rate of growth in the central cities de- 
clined. 


The depression of the 1930s slowed suburban as well as 
city growth but did not change the direction of the general 


trend. After World War II, the search for housing space, 
intensified by a soaring increase in marriages and births 
and facilitated by home loan guarantee programs of the 
Veterans Administration, turned the outward drift into a 
rush. By 1950, fewer than one-half of the inhabitants of 
40 metropolitan areas lived in the central city. 


According to the latest census, the population of the 
present 189 metropolitan areas rose from 87,579,138 in 
1950 to 108,872,660 in 1960—a jump of 24.3 per cent. The 
central cities in these areas recorded a population increase 
of only 8.2 per cent (to a total of 55,617,613 persons), 
while the suburban sections showed a growth of 47.2 per 
cent (to a total of 53,255,047 persons). The march to 
suburbia accounted for 17,100,000 of the indicated 10-year 
national population gain of 26,400,000. 


This great migration is not yet near its peak. The sub- 
urbs probably will absorb most of the shock of a vast bur- 
geoning of metropolitan areas in the years immediately 
ahead. At current rates of growth, the country will have 
58 million more inhabitants in 1975 than it had in 1957; 


® Brooklyn leaders complained as early as 1840 about the civic apathy of residents 
who considered themselves only “lodgers.” 
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39 million of the newcomers are expected to live in metro- 
politan areas, and about 95 per cent of the 39 million in 
the suburbs. 


IMPACT OF SUBURBAN GROWTH ON THE METROPOLIS 


Many planning experts fear that the character of the 
central city has changed irrevocably, for the worse. Pre- 
liminary results of the 1960 census indicate that 72 of the 
225 central cities in the 189 metropolitan areas have lost 
population, many of them for the first time. Four of the 
five cities with a million or more of inhabitants—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit—are in this group; 
Los Angeles, which has annexed additional territory in 
recent years, was the only one of the five to gain population. 


Migrants from the cities are predominantly “urban, 
middle and upper-income whites,” while the incoming 
group is “largely rural, low-income black.” 4 David Riesman 
has pointed out: “The city today, for many, spells crime, 
dirt, and race tensions more than it does culture and oppor- 
tunity. While some people still escape from the small town 
to the city, still more are escaping from the city to the 
suburbs.” ® 


City planners have noted that some persons, particularly 
older couples whose children have grown up and who want 
to enjoy the conveniences of urban life again, are return- 
ing to the cities from outlying areas. Nevertheless, the 
current emphasis in cities is on development of luxury 
apartments and of public housing projects for low-income 
families; little is being done to attract middle-income fam- 
ilies. A study of the New York metropolitan region ob- 
served last June that Manhattan was becoming, more and 
more, a place of residence for only the very rich and the 
very poor. It predicted that in the region as a whole, 
which includes parts of three states and has 16 million 
inhabitants, urban renewal on its present scale could not 
halt the advance of industrial and residential blight, with 
accompanying loss of population, industry, trade and jobs. 


Central city areas are growing only in the South and the 
West, and the rate of growth there is below that of the 


David B. Carlson, “The New Urbanites: Nature and Dimensions,” Architectural 
Forum, June 1960, p. 116. 


S David Riesman, “The Suburban Dislocation,” Annals of the American Political 
Science Association, Fall 1957, pp. 123-146. 
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Bureau. 


Most of the cities 
relatively new. Urban population growth 
and the Middle Atlantic 


suburbs. expanding are 
in New England 


states virtually has come to a halt. 


Parking lots and office buildings are replacing dwelling 
units as cities become more the place to work and less the 
place to live.* 


OPPOSITION OF SUBURBS TO ANNEXATION BY CITIES 


The new census figures have jolted city officials into re- 
appraising relationships and suburban 
City boundaries, are unrealistic in most 
As a result, it is contended, the thousands of com- 
muters who pour daily into central cities from “bedroom 
suburbs” do not bear a proper share of the central city’s 
tax burden or display a proper sense of civic responsibility 


between urban 
areas. they assert, 


cases, 


*See “Metropolitan 
41-58. 


sovernment,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. I, pp 
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with respect to the community in which they earn their 
living. 


Mayor Terry Schrunk of Portland, Ore., told a reporter 
on June 22, following disclosure of the new census sta- 
tistics for that area, that a “positive annexation program 
has been lacking to extend Portland’s legal area to corre- 
spond to the area the city actually supports and serves.” 
Portland’s population declined slightly between 1950 and 
1960 while the city’s suburbs experienced a healthy growth. 
But Oregon law—like that of many other states—bars an- 
nexation without the consent of the residents of the areas 
affected. Spokesmen for communities adjoining Portland 
have rejected annexation suggestions. 


Suburbia’s traditional attachment to autonomy and a 
small-town status has resulted in a bewildering maze of 
governments in the environs of numerous cities. The 3,423 
square miles of the seven counties that form the Philadel- 
phia suburbs are divided among 290 autonomous govern- 
mental units. Los Angeles County has 547 governmental 
units operating within its boundaries. In the city of Dow- 
ney, within the county, taxes are imposed by three separate 
water districts, two schoo] districts, a public library dis- 
trict, a flood control district, a sewer maintenance district, 
a lighting maintenance district, and a mosquito abatement 
district. In the past four years three new municipalities, 
formed by dairy farmers seeking protection against en- 
croaching housing tracts, have been established in Los An- 
geles County. Such situations are cited as proof of the 
long-standing contention that metropolitan Los Angeles is 
“only a collection of suburbs—in search of a city.” 


Suburbs generally give little encouragement to move- 
ments for municipal reform. Their growth has represented 
in part a reaction against political corruption in the cities, 
and they tend to look on themselves as defenders of democ- 
racy. In standing for maintenance of an independent gov- 
ernmenta]! status, the suburbs find support in the state leg- 
islatures, which are usually dominated by representatives 
of rural areas who are wary of creating new or more pow- 
erful urban units. 

The country’s largest cities were able to annex extensive 
blocks of territory without substantial difficulty until after 
World War I. New York, for example, added more than 
250 square miles to the metropolis in 1891, and Boston 
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doubled its area in 1914. Some states established “auto- 
matic” annexation procedures. However, political opposi- 
tion to absorption of outlying towns eventually increased, 
and large cities found themselves unable to keep pace, 
through annexation or consolidation, with the spread of 
population across their borders. 


Thwarted in attempts to promote annexation, govern- 
mental reformers in the 1940s and 1950s sought to interest 
suburbs in relinquishing obviously metropolitan functions 
to a regional government in which they would have rep- 
resentation. But progress in this direction has been less 
than spectacular. Metropolitan institutions, taking the 
form of self-supporting public corporations, authorities, or 
special districts rather than overriding governmental units, 
have appeared for the most part only where necessary to 
prevent a virtual breakdown in basic services.” 


An authority in the field, Prof. Robert C. Wood of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has said of the sub- 
urbs’ preoccupation with autonomy: “However presented, 
the suburban choice in the Twentieth Century has been to 
retain the form of government most closely resembling Jef- 


ferson’s legacy—a choice, moreover, made in defiance of 
the compelling values of the modern world: large-scale 
organization, efficiency, economy and rationalization. For- 
tuitously supported by two decades of prosperity, the sub- 
urbanite has been able to brush aside the specter of munic- 
ipal bankruptcy, ignore the obviously illusory nature of his 
legal autonomy, and retain his independent community.” ® 


™See “Metropolitan Government,” E.R.R., 1956 Vol. TI, pp. 571-588, and “Metro- 
politan Areas and the Federal Government,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. I, pp. 41-58. 
® Robert C. Wood, op. cit., p. 85 





Suburban Zoning and Planning Needs 


GENUINE metropolitan government is not a likely pros- 
pect in the near future. However, problems involved in 
providing for ever-expanding populations have forced some 
suburban governments to undertake long-range planning in 
fields that would be occupied by an overall government. 
Foremost among the hard facts which confront the suburbs 
is the decreasing amount of open space—a condition which 
in many central cities already has passed the point of pos- 
sible correction. Unregulated or inadequately regulated 
land development is largely responsible for the problem in 
suburban areas. 


MEASURES TO SAVE OPEN SPACES AROUND CITIES 

Planners are unanimous in believing that extensive 
amounts of space should be left open in the suburbs to 
protect water supplies, to provide recreational areas, and 
to meet future requirements for parks, school sites, and 
highways. So-called “urban sprawl!” has been eating up 
farm lands and open spaces at an astonishing rate. An 
observer has foreseen a time when the shoulders of express 
highways may be the “only vacant land,” the only natural 
areas, left along the East Coast.® 


Unrestrained expansion of metropolitan areas was criti- 
cized June 29 in a report of the Regional Planning Associa- 
tion, a non-profit New York group. The report recom- 
mended setting aside 220 square miles of open land in 
the New York metropolitan area for the good of the present 
and future generations. The prospect that future gener- 
ations may be condemned to live in depressing jungles of 
subdivisions, unless positive steps are taken to preserve 
open spaces, has prodded some states and localities into 
action. A Maryland law which became effective this year 
enables that state and its localities to acquire development 
rights to land without buying the land outright. Owners 
of property who have sold such easements to public authori- 
ties keep the land in their possession but cannot subdivide 
it. California has a similar “conservation easement” law. 


Rural as well as urban planning and zoning has been 
~ ® Edward A. Weeks, Jr. (editor of The Atlantic) in speech before American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Washington, D. C., May 14, 1957. 
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advocated. Highways, airports, suburban expansion, and 
perimeter industrial growth devour about a million acres of 
tillable farm land each year. It has been estimated in one 
quarter that if U.S. farm production is to continue at its 
present rate per capita, 250 million additional acres will 
have to be put under cultivation by 1980. The Advisory 
Council of the Democratic National Committee put a dif- 
ferent light on the question last March: 


It is important to understand [the Council said] that tl 


lems of suburban areas do not arise from any shortage of 


There is plenty of land for future suburban growth 
properly. What is lacking is not space 

and controls which will assure a balance ir 

land. If our governments and our citizer 
selves with the impact of suburbia on 
will, in fact, become a gigantic sprawl and 
scape. 


A planning device now employed in Canada and Great 
Britain restricts growth of affected towns by establishing 
a surrounding “green belt” to prevent encroachment on the 
countryside and to preserve good agricultural land. The 
British government indicated, July 5, that it intended to 
pursue this policy despite complaints that in some cases it 
had produced shortages of land for urban development and 
had caused prices to skyrocket to the advantage of specu- 
lators. 


UPZONING TO PREVENT UNRULY SUBURBAN GROWTH 


Large-lot zoning is the customary method of introducing 
some measure of order into the chaos of suburban growth. 
The trend in such zoning is to set one acre as the minimum 
size of lots in real estate developments. The minimum lot 
concept does not in itself guarantee preservation of exten- 
sive open spaces, but it keeps out builders of crowded, 
small-house subdivisions. Large-lot zoning regulations 
have been upheld by appellate courts in 11 of the 12 states 
—all except Michigan—in which lower court decisions have 
been appealed. 


Court decisions on related issues in 25 other states indi- 
cate that similarly liberal views would prevail in those 
states. “In only six states do the courts seem inclined to 
rule against minimum lot zoning.” !° Virginia’s supreme 
court of appeals in 1959 killed a zoning amendment that 


” William H. Whyte, Jr., Securing Open Space for Urban America: Conservation 
Easements (Urban Land Institute, 1959), p. 21. 
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sought to limit development of two-thirds of Fairfax 
County, near Washington, D. C., to lots of two acres or 
more. The court declared the amendment unreasonable 
and arbitrary and said it bore “no relation to the health, 
safety, morals or general welfare of the area so zoned.” 


The Massachusetts supreme court as far back as 1942 
declared one-acre lot zoning permissible, citing the “health- 
promoting features and amenities” of that kind of restric- 
tion. The Pennsylvania supreme court struck down a town- 
ship’s one-acre zoning ordinance in 1957, but less than a 
year later the court reversed itself. The first decision had 
declared that such ordinances tend to make it “financially 
impossible for the vast majority of our young married 
couples or for people of medium incomes to purchase or 
own a home.” Large-lot zoning, which has the effect of 
excluding families of modest income, has been described as 
“Ivy League socialism” and an economic parallel to racial 
discrimination in housing. 


Much of the impetus for upzoning comes from settled 
communities faced with inundation by oncoming suburbs. 
Developers prefer to build in established communities 
where public services are already available. Older resi- 
dents fight the invasion because they fear that the new 
developments will overburden public facilities and lead to 
higher taxes. “In many cases, it has been a new develop- 
ment that is the back-breaking straw forcing schools [in 
established communities] into double sessions and hence 
cutting down on the educational opportunities offered all 
the town’s children.” 


MANDATORY DEDICATIONS OF LAND BY DEVELOPERS 


One means of softening the impact of new real estate 
developments on existing communities is to require devel- 
opers to help provide the additional public facilities made 
necessary by their activities. The end result of this prac- 
tice is to force the new homeowners to make an increased 
contribution to the cost of public properties they will use. 
The Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission for 30 years has required builders and developers 
to dedicate land needed in their ubdivisions for school 


Ul Jefferson B. Fordham € o he University of Pennsylvania Law School 
speech before American Society of anning Officia Miami Beach, Fla., May 
1960. 


12 The Journal of Commerce and Commercial, July 18, 1958. 
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\ 
sites, roads and parks. Menomonee Falls, Wis., a town 
close to Milwaukee, last year adopted an ordinance requir- 


ing developers to contribute $200 per lot in cash or the 
equivalent in land for schools and recreational areas. 


A troublesome question arises: How much responsibility 
does a builder have to help solve population problems 
created by his activities? Some builders complain that 
land dedication requirements constitute confiscation, be- 
cause they involve taking land for public use without com- 
pensation. The reply given is that the time to take land 
for community facilities is when it is shifted from one 
economic use to another, and that contributions of land 
for public purposes increase the value of the remaining 
property. 


The right of a community to require dedication has not 
been fully tested in the courts. Some legal experts sug- 
gest that land can be lawfully acquired for public use only 
by exercise of the right of eminent domain with due com- 
pensation to the developer, rather than by making dedica- 
tion a condition of approving the plans for development. 
However, the Maryland commission has pressed its dedi- 
cation demands successfully by delaying final approval of 
subdivision site plans until builders—under heavy financial 
pressure to get started—sign over the desired property. 


Land dedication, of course, tends to raise the price of 
houses in a subdivision, for the cost to the builder is almost 
always passed on to the buyer. Developers may seek to 
keep prices down by reducing the size of lots and houses. 
But the cheaper houses may not produce enough tax reve- 
nue to pay the cost of public services. 


OPPOSITION TO APARTMENTS AND Low-Cost HOUSES 

Suburbanites in the better residential areas appear to 
have a sound economic basis for seeking to exclude families 
in the lower income brackets. In the Washington, D. C., 
suburb of Montgomery County, Md., for example, resi- 
dences with a market value of less than $17,000 are said to 
fail to yield tax revenue equal to the cost of county services. 
A study indicated that families with incomes under $8,000 
did not ordinarily pay their way from the standpoint of 
the county government. 


On the basis of such evidence, suburban communities 
often fight proposals to establish new apartment buildings 
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in their midst. New York’s Regional Planning Association 
reported Jan. 4, 1959, that in the first six months of 
1958, 65 per cent of the dwelling units constructed in 
Essex County, N. J., near New York City, were multi- 
family units. Warning that the suburbs were ill prepared 
—in terms of schools, parks, garages and other facilities— 
for such a large population influx, the report pointed out 
that areas where such facilities and the population were 
not in balance were all too likely to suffer rapid deteriora- 
tion. 


Planners have cautioned that the new suburbs of today 
may become the slums of tomorrow. Such already is the 
fate of subdivisions of jerry-built housing thrown up imme- 
diately after World War II when veterans waited in line 
for a chance to sign up for a dwelling of any kind. Asa 
general rule, however, suburban housing has proved durable 
when properly maintained. An early forecast that Levit- 
town, N. Y., a suburb of New York City, would soon be a 
slum area has proved “premature, to say the least.’ Levit- 
town houses built in 1947 to sell for about $7,000 brought 
up to $11,500 in 1958." 


INDUSTRY'S CONTRIBUTION TO BALANCED COMMUNITY 


Possibilities of suburban decay would be lessened, the 
experts agree, by establishment of balanced communities. 
As one observer has put it: “Housing developments do 
not grow out of life’s conditions and needs, as a city or a 
country village grows. Developments are simply collections 
of cubicles that rise out of a bulldozed plain at a real-estate 
promoter’s desire; they are connected with no reality but 
a bank and have no roots but mortgages that are valuable 
solely to the builder.” 14 


The Canadian community of Don Mills, near Toronto, 
frequently is pointed to as a development conceived and 
planned on the “new town” principle. The objective was 
to build an integrated community of residential, commercial 
and industrial segments with an assessment ratio of 60 
per cent residential and 40 per cent industrial-commercial. 
Don Mills contains a central core consisting of a shopping 
and commercial center, major recreational attractions, office 
buildings, post office, police station, library, etc. The resi- 


% Harold L. Wattel, “Levittown: A Suburban Community,” in William M. Dobriner, 
edit., The Suburban Community (1958). 


% John Keats, “Compulsive Suburbia,” The Atlantic, April 1960, p. 48. 
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dential neighborhoods are located around the central area, 
and the industrial districts are concentrated in the north- 
western and southern corners of the community. Develop- 
ment began in 1953 and now has almost reached comple- 
tion, with 25,000 residents, 70 industrial installations, and 
22 stores. The residential areas include one-family houses 
to accommodate families of various income levels, and 
multi-unit rental dwellings. 


Such ready-made communities offer strong attractions 
to industry. Suburban governments, influenced by the need 
to increase tax revenue, are giving welcome more and more 
to industrial enterprises. Industry for years was an un- 
wanted neighbor in the suburbs, and the present welcom« 
is still qualified. ally, as Prof. Robert C. Wood has 
pointed out, the suburb wooing industry seeks a factory 
that “looks like a country club, smells like Chanel No. 5, 
and makes a product you haul away once a year in a station 
wagon.” 


Smokeless, noiseless, “garden types” of industry like the 
clean, uncluttered atmosphere of the suburbs 


, and workers 
seem to enjoy suburban living. A mass exodus of light 
industry to the countryside began after World War II 
when dispersal appeared to be the answer to the threat 
of nuclear attack.5 Now, the cities are striving to keep 
industry from succumbing to the lure of “industrial 
parks.” 1 

Clusters of satellite communities, each with its own com- 
plex of industries, are an accomplished fact in the New 
York metropolitan are 


a 


special services that def 


1, although the city core retains 
y dispersal. The borders of Route 
128—a dual highway which arcs around Boston on the 
west from south to north about 10 miles from the center 
of the city—are said to have become the largest and fastest 
growing industry-business-residence complex in the United 


States. “With shopping centers, recreational facilities, res- 
taurants and service areas either on Route 128 or located 
nearby on radial] cross highways, many residents now find 


little reason to travel into Boston at all.’”’!7 A circumferen- 


tial highway around Washington, D. C., is expected to open 


5See “Outspre: 
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similar opportunities for industrial growth in the next 
decade. 


The suburbs’ tax gain from industry is usually the 
cities’ loss. Richard Graves, executive vice president of 
the Philadelphia Industrial Development Corp., estimated 
last autumn that 90 per cent of a rapid development of 
suburban industry around that city had been brought 
about “by persuading Philadelphia companies to leave the 
city.” He said: “That’s not real growth for the area as a 
whole. That’s redistribution.” ! 


Experts warn that an industrial park, unless carefully 


situated and judiciously developed, may create traffic prob- 
lems in a community.’® Furthermore, industries settling 
in the suburbs may bring the bulk of their workers from 
other areas and thereby create sudden new demands for 
public services. If the workers are low-paid and live in 
housing that produces proportionately low tax revenue, 
the benefits the suburb thought it would derive from indus- 


trial enterprises may not be realized. 


Culture and Politics in the Suburbs 


SOCIOLOGISTS have had few kind words to say about 


the manner of life in the suburbs. William H. Whyte, Jr., 
in his intensive study of Park Forest, Ill., The Organization 
Man, found suburbanites “imprisoned in brotherhood,” and 
Max Lerner complained that what made suburbia’s standard- 
ization even bleaker was “the uniformity of age, income 
and class outlook.” 

Constantine Doxiadis, city planner, has called American 
suburbs “nomadic settlements ... just flung on the earth 
and not related to anything ... not solving anything 
only ruining nerves and creating frustrations.” Doxiadis 
and others have suggested that the daily battle commuters 
wage to get from home to the city and back again saps 
vitality that should be going into their jobs. John Keats 
took a look at suburbia three years ago in The Crack in the 
Picture Window and concluded that the physical monotony 


with P) el} t Bulletin t. 9. 1959. 
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of mass suburban housing was “a leveling influence in it- 
self, breeding swarms of neuter drones.” 


A correspondent of the London Economist has observed, 
on the other hand, that most of the alarm about America’s 
suburbs “seems to be felt by people who live somewhere 
else.” On a visit to Levittown, Long Island, where house- 
holders were said to have complained that the only way 
they could recognize their own homes was by the children, 
the correspondent found that the children had grown up 
and older people had moved in to form a more balanced 
community.22 An American student of suburbia has 
written: 


The postwar American suburban development has become a 
whipping boy. Much of th criticism reflect an “intellectual” 


discontent with the general state of American living at mid-20th 


Century. Sub an housing of the Levittown type represented a 
realistic housing alter for the thousands upon thousands of 
families who anted t ais ren on something other than 


the streets of r major met! itan population centers.23 


Another social commentator, Bennet M. Berger of the 
University of Illinois, has contrasted new suburban devel- 
opments occupied by factory workers with suburbs that 
are primarily middle class in character and found that 
“few, if any” of the “elements of the myth of suburbia 
are present.” From studies of older suburbs had come 
“images and ideas concerning commuting, conformity, shift 
to Republican voting, increased church participation and 
hyperactive organizational participation.” Berger cited a 
study of a suburb near San Jose, Calif., most residents of 
which worked at a nearby Ford Motor Co. plant, to show 
that families there lived in about the same way as factory 
workers anywhere.*4 


Some sociologists think that suburban problems may be 
only symptoms of a deeper illness. Today’s highly mobile 
population has cast off many of the bonds which tradi- 
tionally linked people to a settled society. Children in 
particular, it has been contended, have been turned adrift 
as “flotsam and jetsam in a vast sea of impersonal human- 
ity,” and the disruptive impact is hardest on those who 
move to suburban real estate developments. Prof. Kimball 
Wiles of the University of Illinois has commented on the 


= The Economist, March 15, 195 

“Harold L. Wattel, op. cit., p. 287 

*% Speech at annual meeting of American Sociological Society, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 4, 
1959 
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advantages enjoyed by the child who grows up in a commu- 
nity in which he and his parents were born and where he 
is surrounded by grandparents, uncles, aunts and any num- 
ber of cousins. 


Wiles told the White House Conference on Children and 
Youth last March 28: “When a child moves to a commu- 
nity in which his father and mother have no family con- 
nections, he runs the risk of losing his sense of identity. 
He is a stranger in a strange land without roots or loyal- 
ties.” He added that the children who live in subdivisions 
have no experience with diverse age groups or with people 
of different economic levels, and that since everyone else 
seems much like them, they feel more than ever a “great 
need to conform in order to be accepted.” 


QUESTION OF ADMITTING NEGROES TO SUBDIVISIONS 


There is hope that new suburban developments will attain 
in time some of the diversity of age groups and income 
levels that psychologists consider essential to balanced 
social development of young people. Subdivisions have been 
commended for accepting all religious faiths and blue collar 
as well as white collar workers. This is diversity of a 
kind, but a no-Negroes policy is still common in housing 
developments. Interracial housing is the exception. 


A housing and planning expert has predicted that a Negro 
migration to the suburbs of Washington, D. C., during 
the next decade is “inescapable” and should be planned 
for now. Frederick Gutheim, staff director of the Senate- 
House Committee on Washington Metropolitan Problems, 
told a civic group in one of the suburban counties last June 
18 that dispersal of Negro families would be prompted by 
their desire to “share the American ideal of home ownership 
where their higher incomes can buy a higher standard of 
living.” 


Some movement of Negro families out of New York City’s 
Harlem section into the Westchester County city of Mount 


Vernon, N. Y., has been observed. At the same time, a 


reluctance of Negroes to move into communities recently 
“opened” to them by anti-discrimination legislation in New 
York State also has been noted. 
New York State Commission on Discrimination in Housing 
has reported difficulty in persuading Harlem Negroes to 
move into available developments in Queens—in part be- 


Frances Levenson of the 
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cause of fear of non-acceptance and in part because of a 
feeling that “Queens is the other end of the world.” * 


POLITICAL TRENDS AMONG SUBURBAN HOUSEHOLDERS 

Indicative of 1e confusion and contradictions involved 
in attempts to “type” the suburbs is the question of 
suburban political trends. Political scientists used to think 
that the movement of population from city to suburbs 
would have political repercussions, and in the results of 
the 1952 presidential election they assumed they had found 
evidence of such repercussions. Suburban pluralities for 
Eisenhower in six key states outweighed city pluralities 
for Stevenson by 243,000—enough to have been decisive in 
the election outcome in each state. 


Politicians, as well as the political scientists, were im- 
pressed by signs of new Republican strength in the suburbs. 


Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio) asserted after the 1952 elec- 
‘he Democratic party will never win another 


tion that “The 

national election until it solves the problem of the sub- 
urbs.” And Jacob M. Arvey, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman for Illinois, conceded that ““‘The suburbs beat us.” 


The election outcome seemed to give credence to a 
“conversion” theory. The theory was that suburbanites, 
escaping from big city politics and becoming property own- 
ers (in many cases for the first time), were ready converts 
to small town political values. Republican candidates at- 
tracted suburban voters, it was argued, because the Repub- 
lican party offered better protection of suburbanites’ inter- 
ests (foremost of which is home ownership) and because 
it was the party preferred by old-time residents whose 
friendship was cultivated by the newcomers. 


Political analysts found support for the conversion theory 
not only in the 1952 election results but so in sample 
surveys. A Chicago Daily News poll in 1956 showed that 
one in every 10 of the 500 suburbanites participating had 
switched parties—with the switches favoring the Repub- 
licans three to one.” Such a conversion, if confirmed, 
would have had deep meaning for the political parties, not 
only because of the population migration to the suburbs 
but also because of the tendency of suburbanites to go to 
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the polls more regularly than city voters. As many as 89 
per cent ol the registered voters ina sample of 33 suburbat 
counties, for example, voted in the 1952 election. 


Events since 1952, however, have been discouraging to 
supporters of the conversion theory and to the Republican 


party. Robert C. Wood observed recently: “A closer read- 


ing of suburban ballots cast since 1948 shows that the 


c 


of the Republican pluralities was the resuli of Democrat 


defectio in the cities, n Republican 
urbs.”” Wood concluded, therefore, that 

nomic standing, ethnic background, religiou 

family political tradition remain the major fact 
ing the vote regardless of where the voter is found.” 


na tT 


suburbanites tend to be under-represented bk 


reapportionment trails behind population shifts, he added: 


A study of returns in the 1958 mid-term election, pre- 
pared by the Republican National Committee, reinforced 
this view. In 12 major suburban areas, G.O.P. voting 
strength increased by 18 per cent but was more than offset 
by a 39 per cent Democratic gain. Whereas the vote in 
the big cities and the farm counties remained at the 1954 
level, in the suburban areas 700,000 more voters turned 
out in 1958 than in 1954 (a 28 per cent increase). The 
increase in Republican votes was approximately 300,000; 
the Democratic increase, 400,000. 


* Robert ( rd The mnotent § ¥t 
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